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Two Forthcoming Books 


Designed especially for Students in 


No. 2 Canadian Army Course 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HEAT ENGINES 
by E. A. Allcut, M.Sc., M.E. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Toronto. 


This book is intended for the use of students in 
No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
of the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
[he chapter headings are: Heat and Work; 
Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
Generation; Heat Transmission; Piping and 
Ducts; Production of work in Cylinders and 
Nozzles; Valves and Valve Gears; Testing and 
Economy. Special attention is paid to internal 
combustion engines Numerous | illustrations. 


a 
$2.75 postpaid. 


NOTES ON MILITARY WRITING 
by Major W. S. Wallace 


University of Toronto Contingent, C.O.T.« 


When No. 1 Canadian Army Course was 
launched at the University of Toronto in the 
autumn of 1942, one of the subjects laid down 
in the Curriculum was “Military Writing”. 
This subject called for one hour a week during 
the academic year, and was intended to be the 
counterpart of the courses in “Freshman Eng- 
lish” frequently offered in science courses, but 
with particular emphasis on English for military 
purposes 


he task of giving instruction in this course was 


assigned to Major W. S. Wallace, the Librarian 
i the University of Toronto. In giving the 
course, Major Wallace found that he was 
handicapped by the absence of any text-book in 


the subject, and he therefore deemed it his duty 
to put down on paper the result of his pioneer 
efforts—if only to provide what might be 


described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid 
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BOOKS FOR 
STUDY GROUPS 


THE KEY PROBLEM OF 
PEACE 


By G. Kirkby. A new book in the Live 
and Learn Series. This is packed with 
information on Europe which is essential 
to post-war planning. 50 cents. 


SOCIAL SECURITY & RECON- 
STRUCTION IN CANADA 
By Harry M. Cassidy. “Dr. Cassidy’s 
knowledge and experience of social secur- 
ity legislation in Canada are probably 
unrivalled. .. . The book will be indis- 
pensable to all who are in any way con- 
cerned with post-war reconstruction.”- 
News Comment. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 

$2.00. 
WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by A. R. M. Lower and J. F. 
Parkinson. “Any reader who wants to 
get a glimpse of what Canada must face 
up to after the war need go no farther 
than War and Reconstruction. It will 
prove stimulating reading.”—Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix. 75 cents. 


THE TREATMENT OF POST- 
WAR GERMANY 


By C. Lewis, “Verax” and R. A. 
MacKay. Edited by Ralph Flenley. 
One of the Contemporary Affairs Series. 
Written by three authorities specially 
chosen for their keen insight into prob- 
lems which will face us when the peace 
is won. 50 cents. 


CANADA: THE WAR AND 
AFTER 


Prepared by The National Young 
Men’s Committee, Y.M.C.A. This 
series of study outlines is a sequel to 
those in IVe Discuss Canada. The earlier 
book is now in its third and Canada: the 
War and After in its second edition. 
60 cents 
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Notes and Comments 


EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
THE FUNNIES 


We 
Educational Projects, Inc., 


have received from 
Montreal, some copies of a 
“Cana- 


Heroes” in which important persons or 


magazine entitled 


lian 
episodes in Canadian history are treated after 
For instance, the 

treated in 28 
sequences, and that of General McNaughton 


the technique of the comics. 


story of Henry Hudson is 


in 23 sequences. Other sequences relate to 


Tecumseh, Lord Tweedsmuir, etc. From the 
United States, we have received a copy of a 
similar publication, entitled Classic Comics. 
These devote an entire number to a story adap- 
tation of one of the great classics. The one 
sent to us gives Don Quixote in sixty pages 


“comics”, and concludes with a printed 


1 


sketch of Cervantes. Those which have been 
treated to date include “The Three Muske- 
teers’, “Ivanhoe’’, “Monte Cristo’, ““The Last 

the Mohicans”, Bobey Dick’, etc. The 


promoters say: “Since children of all ages are 
gobbling up these comics with and without 
arental approval, we feel that there is only 
me way to solve the problem 
. but 


. . let them go 
m reading comics . select only the 
best in comics for them!” 

Just as we were musing on the educational 


“ec 


value of such an effort to “elevate the comics”’, 


the Saturday Review of Literature for August 
7 came to hand with a challenging article by 
H. G. Wells entitled “Shall We Have a World 
Language?” He recognizes that there are limits 
to the power of “pictures and diagrams” to 
“to think 
of any pictorial method of prohibiting tyranny 


convey ideas. “It is hard” he says... 
by the taking of hostages’. He does not be- 
lieve that artificial languages such as Esperanto, 
Ido or Volapuk can ever get us far, although 
he does seem to think that some progress may 
be possible with basic English, basic Russian 
or basic Italian, but he believes that the hope 
of uniting mankind around one language is a 
vain dream. A kind of universal “pigeon” 
language may “enable a traveller to get about, 
ticket 
forth, and remain as flat and unsuitable for 


order accommodation, take a and so 


poetic, intimate and delicate expressions as pig- 


eon English is in China to-day’. He also con- 


siders all classics as “dead and bores”’. 


There are, however, forces in the world 


which may be steadily creating a new emphasis 
on the importance of language and the beauty 
of diction. The radio itself is tending to iron 
out dialects and to accentuate the importance 
of correct pronunciation and well-modulated 
speech. Standards are being reborn. Per- 
haps, after the war we shall not need to read 
novels any more, for we may be able to 
rent films on which an entire novel as read by 
some Hollywood artist has been transcribed. 
We shall attach this to a machine, sit back and 
save our eyes. The day of fine writing may 
then return. It may even be that the children 
in our schools will discover new beauty in 
Shakespeare and the English Bible. It may 
be that poetry will once again become as pop- 
ular as the radio has made the 


great syvil- 


phonies in music. It may be that voice-culture 
will become not only important in any cur- 


riculum but also a most remunerative vocation. 


CHEMURGICS In 1939 we sought for some 
AND treatment of what Canadian 
THE FUTURE farmers might do to pro- 


mote chemurgics, but there 
We 


National Research Council at Ottawa, but all 


was little or nothing. even visited the 
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we were shown were certain experiments in 
converting the wastes in our lumber industry 
into industrial alcohol. Recently, however, 
Dyson Carter has published for the Contem- 
porary Publishers of Winnipeg, a fifteen-cent 
pamphlet “So That Man May Prosper” in 


which he envisages tremendous changes in 


agricultural production. He implies that che- 
murgic progress is being blocked by powerful 
interests which are afraid of the changes. He 
states, mter alia, that the oil interests have 
forced us to adopt the method of producing 
rubber from oil when this rubber could be 
made with profit to the Canadian farmer from 


our great stocks of wheat, and far more speed- 


1 


ily than from oil, but the government has been 
forced by the oti interests to use “foreign oil” 


instead of “native wheat’. Whether this is 


true or not, we cannot say, but at all events, it 
is high time that our entire farming population 
gan to study carefully what products they 


could grow for industrial, 


as opposed to food 
uses. For when the war is over, and the 


hungry peoples have not only been fed but 


once again begun to grow their own food, we 


shall not want to have another agricultural 
pression caused by surplus production and 
1 Our farmers are 
holding the English market 
iter this war, for before 1939, voices in Eng- 


ind were crying tor the restoration of agri 


planning, 


ts necessary food-needs by 


ta oy 4 its population in agri 
Fe, ee And as for the t ene. ra 
wiure. (ia or the poorel nations ot tne 
eee ee ce ee ie seals 
yorid, 1t is dimcuit to see how we Can expec 
» compel them to take our food-surpluses and 
it prices which we ourselves fix. The Cana 
lian farmer would thus learn the truth of the 
old adage and not put all his eggs in one 
basket 


EDUCATION IN THE In a recent article, 
ARMED FORCES Dr. Reinhold Nie 
buhr, reporting on 


his visit to Britain, praised highly the educa- 
| 


g 
tional program operative in the United King 


lom amor the British forces there. He 


Ig 


referred to the number of educational officers 


in every unit, the educational service heads in 


the war department itself and the quality of 
the splendid pamphlet material prepared to 
encourage discussion by soldiers of the moral 
and political problems and purposes of this 
war. He writes: 

“There is also an Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
and a semi-official group of university leaders, the 
‘Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in 
H.M. Y.M.C.A. has a 


splendid educational service and many nicely appointed 


Forces’. In addition the 


centers where men can come, away from camp en- 
vironment, to give themselves to study and discussion”. 

On the other hand, he complains that in the 
forces of the United States, “the lack of any 
educational program is aggravated by the 
fact that the non-military agencies such as the 
U.S.O. and the Red Cross have only the 
most desultory program.” 

Canada has not been remiss in her efforts 
in this field which have been carried out under 
the Canadian Legion Educational Services. 
During August and September, there was a 
new development along these lines. Prospec- 
tive leaders in discussion, both service men and 
service women, were brought together at nine 
Canadian universities, scattered across the coun- 
try from the Maritimes to British Columbia, 
and there given three-days’ intensive training 
in both the techniques of discussion and in cer- 
tain specified courses. The lecturers were Dr. 
\V. H. Brittain (McGill), H. McClokie, M.A. 
(Manitoba), Drs. W. J. McCurdy and R. M. 
Saunders (Toronto), and Dr. R. Westwater 
(Ottawa). There were five series of lectures 
as follows: 

A. WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 

Freedom, Equality, Co-operation. 
B. THE WAR TO-DAY 
Pacific Front, Eastern Front, Western Front 
C. THE CONTESTANTS IN THE 
STRUGGLE 
The Axis and Their New Order; 
and China, Our Allies; 
wealth and the U.S.A. 
D. WHAT OF THE FUTURE 
W orld’s 
Future of Servicemen and Servicewomen. 
E. METHOD OF CONDUCTING PRO- 
GRESS OF WAR CLASSES AND CUR- 
RENT EVENTS DISCUSSION GROUPS 
How to Prepare a Lecture; How to Make 
a Lecture Interesting; How to Conduct a 


Russia 


British Common 


Future; Canada’s Future; The 


Group Discussion. 
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[hese courses were prepared and the classes 
ranged by a joint committee representing the 

Force, Army and Navy, the C.L.E.S., 
LAB... 


inadian Association for Adult Education. 


the 


and are under the direction of the 


IS CANADA READY 
FOR THE PEACE? 


One of the foremost 


American church 
leaders, recently re- 


irned 


ristianity and Crists (issue of July 26, 1943) 


from Switzerland, has sounded in 


word of warning to Americans which needs 


be heard by Canadians as well. He says: 


[he gulf which separates Christian thinking in 


United States from Christian thinking in Europe 


hiefly at this point; we approach the post-war 
eriod in terms of an ideal world-order of the future 
it they are preoccupied with the terrifying realities 


lich they will face on the very first day after the 
mbs cease to fall”. 
He goes on to give a brief summary of one 
group interview with representatives of differ- 
ent countries: 


The Swiss was worried about the prospect of a 


rtual invasion of his country by a vast horde of 
tarved people 


who would rush from the surrounding 


eas to the one place where food might be found. 


The Dutchman felt that the tyranny and injustice 


iffered by his people was engendering so much re- 


nt that 


at as soon as the occupation was lifted there 


sid } 
uid He 


a violent massacre of the Nazis in Holland. 


The Swede remarked that the thing which meant 


ss nights to many of his people was the fear 
Communism would sweep over thei: 


ifter the war 
try and much of the 


1 1 1 
The Frenchman could see 
happy 


rest of I urope. 
nothing better ahead fot 
nation than civil war. 
Che German foresaw that after the collapse of the 


Nazi regime there would be no centre of authority 
that 


efforts to 


itever in Germany, one group after anothe: 


make bloody come to power in a 
rn of terrot sheer anarchy would result” 


In the presence of such immediate problems 


and that 


is these, his counsellors were simply indifferent 
to the theoretical desirability and necessity of 
the sacrifice of some measure of sovereignty by 
iational states to an international government 
the 


would be willing to do after the war to help in 


They wanted to know what Americans 


the solution of these immediate problems, and 
again we quote him: 


“(1) Whether we 


vere 


would be willing to continue a 
rationing of food for perhaps two years after 


he war in order to share it with those who will be 


hungrier than we; 
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“(2) Whether we will let our sons and brothers 


in the armed forces remain in Europe as long as may 

be necessary to preserve order and secure a decent 

de gree of stability ; 
*(3) Whether we 


enforce its 


will join in putting power to 


judgments whatever inter- 
national authority may be created; 
“(4) Whether we 
of reestablishing world trade and economic recovery ; 
“(5) Whether, after the will resist the 


temptation to withdraw from international efforts and 


behind new 


will forego tariffs in the interests 
war, we 


will devote ourselves to winning the peace in a spirit 
similar to that which we have devoted to winning the 
war”. 

These are five questions which Canadians, 
as well as Americans, must answer, and it may 
be that they shall have to answer them in the 
immediate future. Are we ready to give the 
answer, and will the answer we do give be an 
intelligent one? Have our people the knowl- 
edge and the vision to grapple with realities, 
or must they be left sitting on Utopian clouds 
singing doctrinaire songs to the accompani- 
ments of their one-stringed harps? If not, 
what are adult educators going to do about it? 
Let us translate these five European preoccupa- 
tions into terms applicable to the Canadian 
scene. 

We are probably more than willing to share 
our surplus food with Europe, provided that 
somebody has to pay for it at the prices we 
think it is worth. But who is going to pay for 
YOU? And though 
we may be willing to send our surplus food, 


it, and is that somebody 


what about the food of which we may have a 
real scarcity? Will we feel justified in taking 
food from our own children to feed the children 
of the enemies who, we have reason to believe, 
caused this whole tragic situation ? 

Are we willing to have our Canadian troops 
stay in Europe long enough to assure general 
stability in government? Even if we at home 


were willing ? 


> 


willing, would the troops be 


Already, they have spent some of the most 
formative years of their life away from their 
native land and loved ones when, in a more 
decent world, they might have been preparing 
Will 


they be content if they must remain long after 


for normal careers and occupations? 


the armistice has been declared? 
Are we prepared to do whatever may be fair 
and reasonable to contribute to a permanent 
(Continued on page twenty) 
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Canadian Newspapers and Adult Education 


A Critical Survev of Newspapers in Canada 


By RUTH I. McKENZIE 


FAMOUS American newspaper editor, 
when asked for a definition of news, re- 


plied, ‘““‘When a dog bites a man that is not 
news but when a man bites a dog that is news.” 

Here in a nutshell is the professional news- 
paperman’s attitude to the happenings of the 
day. For the newspaper has long since ceased 
to be (if it ever was) merely a dispassionate 
record of events, because the newspaper has 
become big business and as such must show a 
profit or fail. And in order to be profitable 
the newspaper must sell widely not only to reap 
the cash benefit of the sales but also to attract 
advertisers who naturally choose to advertise 
in the papers with the largest circulation. The 
newspaper therefore aims to appeal to as many 
potential buyers as possible and this urgency 
to make sales conditions to a large extent the 
treatment of the news. Furthermore, for the 
benefit of those for whom the news has no 
special interest, added attractions are intro- 
duced such as the sporting page and the comic 


strip 


The Newspaper and Adult Education 


The newspaper has, indeed, become so 
encyclopaedic in variety of subject and so all- 
embracing in its effort to meet every need 
possible of fulfilment by the printed word, that 
its aim would seem to be no less than to serve 
is the “‘people’s university’. One could hardly 


say that this ambition has been achieved, 
nevertheless it is probably true that the news- 
paper is the only source of intellectual nourish- 
ment for a great many people, and, if not their 
university, it is at least their public library. 
Since the newspaper has taken upon itself 


} hic 
nigi 


thi ] 
Ciis | 


ily important role it is fitting that in- 
quiry should be made into its qualifications and 
achievements not only as an instrument of edu- 


cation but also as the main distributor of news. 
What is “News’’? 


The modern newspaper, like the modern 


drugstore, offers much for sale besides the 


original line of goods from which it takes its 
name. Some of these so-called special features 
are closely related to the news, others are not. 
Among the first type are the sporting, the 
financial and the society pages, all of which 
appeal to various types of people and which 
provide the latest news in their respective fields. 
To a certain extent the advertisements, also, 
may be considered news. These features are 
not, therefore, unsuitable in a newspaper, and 
unless they interfere with the reliability of the 
paper as a news organ they are not objection- 
able. The question of interference by special 
interests such as advertisers will be discussed 
later. 

Closely related also to the news are the book 
reviews, notes on current art exhibitions, and 
the reviews of concerts and shows. The value 
of this criticism, from the educational point of 
view, varies considerably with the individual 
newspaper, though the pressure of time rarely 
allows for the more considered judgments of 
the critics writing for the weekly or monthly 
periodicals. In the case of the book reviews 
this is especially true, since no newspaper has 
a staff of specialists comparable with those of 
the contributors to such book-reviewing week- 
lies as the New York Times Book Review or 
the Saturday Review of Literature. In Canada, 
there are no reviews of this type but there are 
very good book-review sections in the Canadian 
Forum, the university quarterlies, and Saturday 
Night. 

Other special features of the newspaper aim 
to be either instructive or entertaining but they 
have no direct connection with the news. Here 
we find psychology by Dorothy Dix, medicine 
by the Family Doctor, and hints on gardening, 
sewing, and housekeeping. Here also are the 
crossword puzzles and the latest “scientific” 
tips on bridge, checkers and chess. And here 
are those thrillers of sentiment and adventure, 
the short story, the serial novel and the comics. 


All these special features are introduced for 
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the sole purpose of attracting readers. Every 


me of them has its devotees who buy, faith- 
fully, the particular newspaper which runs the 
particular attraction of vital interest to that 
particular person. As education or recreation, 
how do these features rate? 

The 


housekeeping and, shall we say, bridge, are 


directly practical ones, such as the 


undoubtedly good in their way, and there is 
no reason why the housewife or the bridge 
iddict should not receive these useful tips 
through the newspaper. The psychology of 
Dorothy Dix is based on sound common sense 
and therefore it is not as harmful or mislead- 
ing as it might otherwise be, though the same 
As 


for the medical column, insofar as it sticks to 


cannot be said for some of her imitators. 


pointers on health and nutrition, it is useful, 
but when it leads to the practice of self- 
diagnosis, it is dangerous. The appeal of both 
these columns—the medical and the popular 
psychology—is accounted for by the secret 
fears and inferiority feelings which prompt so 
many of people’s actions. 

The serial and the short story are read chiefly 
by people who have no other sources for this 
form of reading matter. This means, usually, 
that the people concerned are not sufficiently 
interested in fiction to procure it by other 
means. Their taste is not well cultivated and 
the type of fiction which interests them is that 
Most 


newspaper fiction appeals only to these low 


which can be read with the least effort. 
standards of taste. It is usually of the most 
sentimental variety with the romantically happy 
The effort to 
raise the literary standards of its readers but 


ending. newspaper makes no 


simply gives them what they want. 


—And the Comics! 

Last, but very far from least, of the special 
the Gallup polls have 
shown that the comic strip ts the largest single 
factor in selling a newspaper and that the 
majority of its readers are adults. Why is this 
so? What accounts for the popularity of 


features, are comics. 


comics? One essential feature of any good 


joke is that it can be understood by its listeners 
and if, at one and the same time, the amusing 
situation and 


approximates exaggerates a 


situation which has been, or might conceivably 
be, experienced by the listeners, the joke is 
enjoyed that much more. In Blondie and 
others of the “domestic” comics, this element 
of the familiar amusingly exaggerated is an 
essential ingredient. The more exciting variety 
of comic, such as Tarzan and Superman, no 
doubt provides vicarious adventure and rom- 
We 
are living in an age of pictures and it is possible 
that the comic strip is the Mother Goose and 
the folklore of our day. 


ance for people’s otherwise prosaic lives. 


This is more 
clearly when one thinks of the animated car- 


seen 


toons of Walt Disney which represent the 
comic strip in its highest form. The popularity 
of the comics, therefore, need not be deplored 
except, of course, as a basis of selection in buy- 
ing a newspaper. 

The one feature of a newspaper which is 
indispensable and on which its reputation 
should rise or fall, is that of the news itself. 
Let us how well the 


see average Canadian 


newspaper measures up in this respect. 


Sources of News 

First of all it is necessary to consider where 
the news comes from, or how the newspaper 
finds its news. Each newspaper has its own 
reporters covering city streets, special conven- 
tions, the Houses of Parliament and so on, but 
no newspaper has enough reporters to get first- 
hand accounts of all happenings in Canada, not 
to mention all the other countries of the world. 
Newspapers, therefore, hire the services of one 
or more news agencies. 

In Canada, most of the newspapers belong 
to the Canadian Press. This is a large co- 
operative news-gathering agency to which all 
the member-papers contribute news and which, 
in turn, supplies them with news. The Cana- 
dian Press maintains a fairly large staff of re- 
within Canada to news of 


porters procure 


national interest. Local and regional news is 
sent in, for the most part, by the local news- 
papers. Foreign news is acquired, partly by 
staff representatives in London, New York and 
elsewhere, but chiefly by exchange arrange- 
The most 
important of these are the Associated Press in 


ments with other news agencies. 


the United States, Reuters in England, and, 
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betore the fall of France, Havas of France. 

The Canadian Press has offices in the lead- 
ing Canadian cities, in London and in New 
York. In the London and New York offices 
the news despatches of Reuters and the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondents are scanned, 
selected and edited for Canadian consumption 
and then sent on to the Canadian offices. 

Canadian newspapers may also subscribe to 
other Canadian and American press agencies. 
Of course, the most important is the British 
(United Press which operates in conjunction 
with the United Press and also specializes in 
news of the British Commonwealth. 

rom this system of collecting world news, 
certain 


conclusions may be drawn. It is 


obvious, for instance, that the original news 


despatches are written chiefly by British or 
American correspondents for British or Amer- 
ican readers. To offset this, some attempt is 
made to re-write the news from the Canadian 
point of view in the Canadian Press offices. 
And there are, also, a certain number of Cana- 
dian reporters “on the spot” to write their own 
accounts of many happenings. 

It is obvious also, that Canadian newspapers 
are very largely dependent on the press 
agencies for the bulk of their news, since few 
of them can afford to have many of their own 
correspondents covering foreign assignments, 
and none of them has a staff comparable to that 
of the New York Times or the Chicago Daily 
Views. 


willing to sell their foreign staff correspondence 


Both these newspapers, however, are 


and some Canadian newspapers take advantage 
of this to supplement their other sources of 
news. Thus the Montreal Gazette and the 
Toronto Globe and Mail have purchased the 
rights to the foreign correspondence of the 


Vew York 


Star and the Vancouver Daily Province receive 


Times; while the Toronto Daily 


this service from the Chicago Daily News. 
This does not alter the fact that the leading 
news agency in a country, such as the Asso- 
ciated Press in the United States and the Cana- 
dian Press in Canada wields an inordinate 
amount of control over the distribution of news. 
Since the press agency itself has the right to 


admit or exclude member papers, one can read- 





ily see that the success of a Canadian news- 
paper may very well depend on the willingness 
of the Canadian Press to admit it to member- 
ship. 

World news, as received through the press 
agencies, is usually of composite authorship 
since it has passed through a series of press 
offices. It is generally anonymous and is sup- 
posed to be impersonal. This last claim cannot 
be substantiated, however, since the news /ias 
been written by one or more people who, in 
spite of every effort at detachment, are bound 
to write more or less from their own point of 
view. There is a natural tendency to regard 
what is in print as necessarily true and im- 
personal. This is, of course, a delusion. For 
this reason the growing practice of having 
articles signed by the correspondent himself is 
a creditable one since the writer’s name stamps 
the piece for what it is—one man’s account or 
interpretation of the news. 


The “Re-Write” Men 

Since all the leading Canadian newspapers 
belong to one or both of the two leading Cana- 
dian news agencies, it follows that the foreign 
news received by these newspapers is essen- 
tially the same. How then does one newspaper 
differ from another ? 

Every day every newspaper receives des- 
patches running to hundreds of thousands of 
words from local, domestic and foreign sources, 
and generally, more news than there is space 
to print. In every newspaper office, therefore, 
editors must read the great mass of despatches, 
must select from these the items to be printed 
and the particular items to be featured, and 
must compose headlines to attract the attention 
of the reader to the news offered for sale. It 
is in this matter of selection and arrangement 
that newspapers differ and reveal their par- 
ticular bias. Editorials, of course, also reveal 
this bias, but more obviously and hence less 
insidiously. 

What regulates the selection and arrange- 
ment of news? The main considerations are: 
sales appeal, political bias, advertisers’ interests. 
publishers’ interests and sympathy with big 


business. We shall consider these in turn. 
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Headlines 


The most apparent effects of the “sales- 
appeal”’ motivation are seen in the use of head- 
lines, of “human-interest” stories and the sen- 


sational treatment of these. Headlines, for 
instance, are often the main factor in newstand 
sales. Ii the large banner headline at the top 

he page does not attract the passerby, if it is 

suggestive of a new turn of events or excit- 
g developments, he may not buy; but if it 
is appeal he buys. Needless to say the head- 
line writer tries to pack all possible appeal 
] 


the few words in the banner headline. 
\Vhether or not it conveys the true import of 
news is of secondary importance. If it 
“sells” the paper it is a successful headline. 


Headlines, therefore, are designed to be arrest- 


ng primarily, and informative secondarily. 
\nd the person who reads only the headlines is 
likely to be a sadly misinformed person. 

let us take an example. 
1940 when 


the Battle of France was drawing to its hideous 


During the terrible summer of 
onclusion, few people could face up to the 
possibility of a French defeat. The front pages 
of all the newspapers were full of confusing re- 
ports, 
deliberately deceptive as to the true state of 


a jumble of censored news despatches, 
affairs. One night, when the news was black- 
est, a headline in an “extra” caught the eye and 
must have sold hundreds of copies of that 
newspaper. The headline was: HITLER 
RUNNING OUT OF OIL. Everyone knows 
how little foundation there was for this featured 
report. It was, however, a perfect example of 
a newspaper using a headline to capitalize on 
the wishful thinking of the people, of giving the 
what it wanted. 


public 


Human-Interest 


In addition to the sensational use of head- 


lines, many newspapers seek avidly for “hu- 


man-interest” stories which they treat 


tionally. We are all familiar with the type of 


sensa- 


newspaper correspondents whose letters from 
the Orient are full of stories about levitation 
and rope-climbing with never a word about 
the political dissension in This 

| 


he sensational is much greater in normal 


India. urge 


inr ¢ 
iO] 4 


times than in war time when the war itself 


provides its own news interest. Often, in peace 
time, weeks may pass in which nothing excit- 
ing happens. Suddenly fate favours the news- 
man with some unusual occurrence, and the 
more unusual this is, the more human interest 
it has, the great is its news value. 

Such a piece of news was the Moose Rivet 
Mine disaster of 1936, when three men were 
trapped in a mine. Briefly, the story was this. 
Mr. Herman Magill, a 
Dr. D. E 


doctor, went to visit the 


Toronto lawyer, and 
Robertson, a prominent Toronto 
Moose Mine 
in Nova Scotia, which Mr. Magill had bought 


River 


sometime previously and which he wished to 
examine. They were accompanied by a time- 
keeper, Mr. Alfred Scadding. While down in 
the mine, the workings collapsed and_ the 
three men were buried for nine days. Great 
efforts were made to make contact with the 
men by the use of a diamond drill and when 
this was done successfully, tireless efforts were 
put forth by experienced dragomen to effect 
a rescue. This was finally achieved at the end 
of nine days although, in the meantime, Mr. 
Magill had died. 

The story of this disaster and the subsequent 
rescue made front-page news with a crescendo 
until it crowded all 


of emotional headlines, 


other news from the front page. Even the 
inside pages were full of eye-witness accounts 
and biographies of all the Robertsons, Magills 
and Scaddings, accompanied by photographs 


and diagrams, “artists’ impressions of the 


scene.’ The public was stirred up to a fever 
pitch of excitement as the day-by-day accounts 
grew more emotional in tone. Several radio sta- 
tions tried to give minute-by-minute accounts 
and many people found themselves unable to 
leave their radios even for sleep. One broad- 
cast in particular was so disturbing that the 
government in Halifax intervened and _ re- 
quested the reporters to exercise more restraint 
in newspaper accounts and in their broadcasts. 

The 


ample of a piece of news which was publicized 


Moose River Mine disaster is an ex- 


out of all proportion to its importance. It 1s 
true that the sympathy and concern of all 
Canadians for the men trapped in the mine and 
for their families, was genuine. But it is also 


true that their emotions were played upon by 
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the newsmen as skilfully as the keys of a piano 
are plaved by a musician. Mine disasters are 
not uncommon, nor is it unusual for fairly large 
numbers of miners to be buried. These dis- 
asters, however, are seldom featured nor are 
the attempted rescues described in detail, 
courageous and daring as they may be. Why 
then was this particular disaster given such 
prominence ¢ 

In the first place, the fact that these men 
were not miners but fairly prominent citizens, 
made the occurrence one of news value, on the 
man-bites-dog theory. It also brought the dis- 
since he 
more easily identify himself with the 


aster closer to the average person 
could 
visitor to the mine than with miners. The main 
reason, however, for the unusual amount of 
publicity, was undoubtedly the fact that in this 
particular case the reputation of no company 
was at stake, since the owner himself was one 
of the men trapped and the mine had not been 
worked for years. Ordinarily no mining com- 
pany could afford to let the impression get 
abroad that it was dangerous to work in its 
mines. Men must not be made afraid to become 
miners. 

Other occurrences of recent years which have 
served as excellent human-interest stories were 
the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby, the birth 
of the Dionne quintuplets, and the tour of King 
George and Queen Elizabeth in 1939. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate how 
news is selected and handled in order to extract 
every ounce of its popular or sales appeal. We 
come now to the other factors which govern 
the treatment of the news. 


Political Bias 


First, the political bias of the paper. Here 


again, the 


policy of the newspaper is condi- 
tioned by the need to make sales. In Canada, 
where the population is small, a newspaper can- 
not afford to antagonize any section of the com- 
munity unnecessarily. Consequently news- 
papers in Canada no longer wear party labels 
since Most 
newspapers to-day claim to be “independent,” 


though they all 


to do so would limit their sales. 


have, of course, their own 
particular svmpathies. This is apparent in their 


treatment of the news and especially in their 
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editorials. It is not necessary to labour this 
point as it is quite obvious in the different ways 
in which the papers handle news emanating 
from Ottawa. 

It is commonly believed that advertisers have 
a peculiar power over the newspapers and to a 
certain extent this suspicion is well founded. 
No newspaper could survive that depended on 
subscriptions alone since these pay for little 
more than the paper on which the news is 
printed. Newspapers are therefore largely de- 
pendent on the advertisers but editors say they 
rarely, if ever, receive direct threats from ad- 
vertisers over the treatment of any news. One 
can easily understand, however, that editors 
become adept at handling “dangerous” news 
in a circumspect manner. It was common talk 
during the Price Spreads investigations of a 
few years back, that a certain large depart- 
mental store threatened to withdraw its ad- 
vertising from the papers if publicity were 
given to the revelations concerning that store. 
The proceedings of this Commission were later 
published in full but the fact remains that 
what might have become a highly unprofitable 
scandal for that store was safely relegated to 
the library shelves where few people except 
students of economics ever bother to examine 
the evidence. 


Publishers’ Bias 


A newspaper is limited also to some extent 
by the interests of its financial backer or pub- 
lisher. Although the publisher usually concerns 
himself only with the business aspects of the 
newspaper and leaves to the professional jour- 
nalist the task of editing, still the latter is not 
likely to be unmindful of his employer's inter- 
ests. The newspaper reader is well advised, 
therefore, to know what are the interests of 
the publisher of his newspaper and to keep 
this in mind when reading any news that might 
possibly have a bearing on those interests. 

Furthermore newspaper publishing itself has 
become big business and the publisher's point 
of view is naturally that of his fellow business 
men. This affinity between the publishing in- 
dustry and other large business firms inevitably 
colours the treatment of news. 

It is evident from the foregoing that although 
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“all the 
ews that’s fit to print” and to do this with 


le newspaper may set out to give 


mplete objectivity, many factors serve to 
render this aim impossible of achievement. 
Lack of space makes selection of news items 
ssential; the news despatches cannot be en- 
irely impersonal since they are written by 
people of human limitations; editors are 
prompted by various motives, ‘consciously or 
subconsciously in their handling of the news, 

order to make the greatest number of sales 
while offending the least number of people. 
Newspapers, therefore, while remaining the 
most important source of news which we have, 
hould be supplemented by such other sources 
as are available. As for the broader aims of 
the newspaper—that of serving as the chief 
means of adult education for the average per- 
n—we have seen, that while certain of the 
instructive features may accomplish their own 
and 
they are, in many cases, distinctly scrappy. 


they have definite limitations 


purposes, | 
It is interesting to note in connection with 
he above, that British newspapers, owing to 
the reduced paper ration, now have little space 
for the trivial or irrelevant. They have elimi- 
nated many special features and the news is 
presented concisely and unsensationally. The 
war has thus stripped British newspapers of 
many of the trimmings which clutter Canadian 
papers and render them confusing. Is it too 
much to hope that the war will force our news- 
take stock and to 
their function in the community? 


also to reconsider 


papers 


The Ideal Newspaper 

The ideal newspaper, from the educationist’s 
point of view, would be based on the assump- 
ion that the public wants the truth and that 
he truth provides its own interest and appeal. 


ry in the 


ere is some evidence that this is so, 
iditv with which people read good war com- 
nentaries, such as that provided by W. R. 
‘lewman in the Toronto Daily Star. No mat- 

how contradictory the news despatches may 
seem on the front page of this paper, in Plew- 
1an’s column one finds the news sifted, in- 
rpreted and summarized for what it is worth. 
hat this column is popular is evident from 


fact that the Star uses it in its publicity as 


a selling feature of the paper. In other words, 
the Star has discovered that a goodly number 
of people are anxious to know the truth about 
the war situation. Other papers have likewise 
doubtless for the 


introduced commentators 


same reason. 

The ideal newspaper, also, would be inde- 
pendent of pressure from. big business, adver- 
tisers, or any other group. It would not be 
haunted by the spectre of failure due to lack 
of sales. Such an ideal is, however, impossible 
The 


American newspaper PM has been experi- 


of achievement in a commercial world. 
menting along these lines. This newspaper, 
edited by Ralph Ingersoll, aims to inform the 
public by intelligent news interpretation free 
from the pressure of advertisers, lobbyists or 
any such group. It uses pictures and original 
news stories of the “exposé” type, as well as 
news despatches from United Press and Reu- 
ters. It has no stock market reports and no 
paid advertising. It offers, however, a digest of 
the advertisements in the New York dailies, 
and it has a very detailed radio page and com- 
plete movie and theatre ratings. It has proved 
that there is an interested public for the in- 
dependent, interpretative type of paper but 
even so, its circulation is not large. Such a 
newspaper could not be a financial success in 
a country with as scattered a population as 
Canada. As it is, PM had had financial difficul- 
ties and has been taken over by Marshall Field 
of Chicago. One wonders, therefore, how inde- 
pendent it actually is of big business. 

Since the ideal newspaper, then, must re- 
main a dream, our problem is, how to make 
the best of those we have. 

Within the newspaper, we should take ad- 
vantage of such commentaries and good edi- 
torials as are available. Editorials, of course, 
usually reveal the newspaper’s bias more read- 
ily than any other part of the paper. For this 
reason alone they are important, since to know 
the newspaper’s bias is to know how to evalu- 
ate what one reads in it. But editorials may 
also, and often do, present sound interpretation 
of the news and they are quite influential in 
forming public opinion. It is doubtful, how- 


ever, if any editors to-day exert the influence of 
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such famous early editors as George Brown of 
the Toronto Globe. 

Outside the newspaper, there are various 
ways of supplementing the news and providing 
a balance for one’s newspaper reading. The 
main sources are periodicals and the radio. 

Certain weekly news magazines give a good 
week’s-eye view of the news. The best known 
of these and the most popular are Time, News- 
week and the pictorial Life. Often news appears 
in one or other of these magazines that never 
seem to find its way into the newspapers, and 
almost always the approach is fresh and differ- 
ent. One needs to beware, in this connection, 
of the sensational approach which leads often 


to a false emphasis 


mm some minor aspect of 
the news. This is particularly true of Time. In 
Canada, various magazines have good news 
columns and articles. We might mention par- 
ticularly, Saturday Night, Maclean’s, Canadian 
Forum and the illustrated New World. For 
those who want their news analysed from the 
left-wing point of view, there is the Canadian 
Forum, the American Nation and the New Re- 
public, and the British New Statesman and 
Vation. The last named is of particular interest 
for its comments on affairs in Great Britain. It 
is very rarely in Canada that a newspaper ven- 
tures to criticize the British government and 
readers are apt to receive the impression that 
whereas in Canada things may be grossly mis- 
managed, in England all is a model of effi- 
ciency. Regular perusal of the British weeklies 
dispels this illusion. 

Kadio broadcasts now play a large part in 
informing the public on world affairs. Radio 
news comes in the form of regular news bulle- 
tins and as commentaries by individuals of 


special qualifications. Both these services are 
extremely valuable. Some of the regular news- 
casts are sponsored by newspapers in which 
case the point of view expressed is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the newspapers repre- 
sented. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation, however, has an independent news serv- 
ice. That is, it is independent of any news- 
paper but not of the newspaper’s sources of 
information. The C.B.C. has not yet branched 
out into news-gathering on its own, although 


has a few reporters to cover special assign- 
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ments as, for example, Peter Stursburg whx 
is with the Canadian troops in Sicily. It has 
also a short-wave listening post through whicl 
foreign broadcasts from occupied Europe are 
picked up. This is especially valuable in wat 
time when the usual sources of foreign news 
are cut off. 
C.B.C. receives its news from the Canadian 
Press and the British United Press. The C.B.C 


gives four fifteen-minute news bulletins eact 


For the most part, however, the 


day. These give the essence of the day’s news 
and serve as a lead to the detailed accounts in 
the newspaper. 

The C.B.C. 


and, judging from the bulletins, it is as impar 
> > 


news service is non-partisan, 


tial in domestic news as it is humanly possible 
to be. The management of the C.B.C. does 
not interfere with or try to control the news 
emanating from the news room. 

Radio commentators have become very promi- 
nent and influential especially in the United 
States. There are in Canada no commentators 
of the calibre of Raymond Gram Swing or 
Elmer Davis. There is, however, a very good 
weekly C.B.C. 


in which three or four outstanding students- 


feature in Week-end Review, 


of-affairs take turns in providing a news analy- 
sis. Some of these reviews have been of ex- 
ceptional merit and the speakers have shown 
courage in expressing well-considered but high- 
ly unpopular opinions. 

We have seen that the average Canadian 
newspaper falls short of ideal either as a news 


organ or as an 


educational instrument. It 


should be remembered, however, that it is 
“free” in a sense in which no newspaper is free 
in a totalitarian country. It may be influenced 
unduly by the interest of party politics, of 
advertisers and publishers, but except for the 
laws of libel and war-time censorship, which 
are unavoidable, it is free from government 
interference. As 


such the newspaper should 


be cherished since it makes free discussion 
possible. And if the reader bears in mind the 
limitations of the newspaper as pointed out 
in foregoing paragraphs and supplements his 
reading with good periodical literature and 
radio commentaries, he can avoid the pitfalls of 
gullibility. The newspaper remains his primary 
source of the news. 
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: History was made at the Banff School of 
ne Arts on August 18 and 19, 1943, when, 


Mr. Donald 


Department of 


ie invitation of Cameron, 


irector of the I-xtension, 
iversity of Alberta and of the Banff School 
‘ine Arts, the Directors of Drama in the 
western Universities and in the provincial 


ments ol 


epart Kducation together with the 
idents in the Theatre Section of the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, representing five Canadian 


vinces, met in Banff for the 


purpose of 


ganizing the first Canadian Theatre Confer- 
(Organized on a somewhat similar basis to 

National Theatre Conference of the United 
will be known as the 


States, the Conference 


Vestern Canada Theatre Conference. It will 


e among its objectives the following: 


Aims and Purposes 
l. To 


fort among the provinces with a view to pro- 


promote a greater coordination of 
ting higher standards of theatre appreciation. 
2. To make as widely known as possible the 
precise objectives of dramatic training in all 
ts forms. 


> 


3. To seek the establishment of full courses 

Theatre leading to academic credits in 
teacher training institutions and in all western 
Universities. 

+. With a view to developing an appreciation 

better plays particularly for small communi- 
ties and schools, to prepare an approved list 

good non-royalty and low-royalty plays, 

h list to be made available to all individuals, 

ups and organizations interested in amateur 

eatricals. 

5. To prepare a list of Canadian authors and 
play-wrights who would enter into a direct 
irrangement with the Western Canada Theatre 

mference whereby both new and old plays 
ipproved by the Conference would be produced 

a special low contract rate. 

6. To establish an annual Western Canada 

heatre Award to 


Conference purchase the 


1 


ur best new plays written each year and sub- 


The Western Theatre Conference 


mitted by Canadian authors, at a $25.00 fee for 
each play. These plays, when approved by the 
Conterence, to be guaranteed at least four pro- 
ductions per year during the first two years. 
At the conclusion of the two-year period, all 
royalty rights to the play would again revert 
to the author. In the meantime, the Confer- 
ence membership would undertake to use these 
plays as widely as possible royalty free and thus 
make them better known. 

While the foregoing were the major objec- 
tives agreed upon by the Conference, there 
were many other matters dealt with, such as the 
development of short community Theatre 
schools in rural areas, the best methods of pro- 
viding entertainment for the Armed Services 
In attendance at the Con 
Dra- 
matics in the four western Universities and the 


and similar matters. 
ference, in addition to the Directors of 
Director of School and Community Drama for 
were the 
Banft 
School of Fine Arts, representing the provinces 
Alberta, 
half a 


the Province of British Columbia, 


students of the Theatre Section of the 
of sritish 


Columbia, Saskatchewan, 


Manitoba, Ontario and dozen of the 
western United States. 

The Conference passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion inviting the National Theatre Conference 


of the United States to hold its annual meeting 


at the Banff School of Fine Arts in Banff dur- 
ing August, 1944, during which time the 
Western Canada Theatre Conference would 
also be in session. 

Officers elected for the coming year 


included : 


President 
Proressor K. W. Gorpon, 
Assistant Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Saskatchewan. 
Vice-President— 
Mayor L. ButtocK-WEBSTER, 
Director of School and Community Drama, 
Department of Education, 
British Columbia. 
Secretary-T reasurer- 
Mr. SypNeEY RIskK 
Supervisor of Dramatics, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta. 
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Executive Members 
Mr. Gwi_tym Epwarps, 
Secretary, Alberta Drama League, 
Calgary. 
Miss DorotHy SoMERSET, 
Assistant in Drama, Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia. 
Mr. REN! 
Drama Secretary, Adult Education Service, 
University of Manitoba. 


DUSSAULT, 


The Conference agreed that membership 
the Western Theatre Conference should be 
two kinds 


ss 


n 
yf 
: individual and institutional, and that 
membership should be open to all individuals, 


institutions and organizations interested in the 


~ 


furtherance of Theatre in the community. 


Annual fees were set at $1.00 for individual 
$5.00 for 


members and 


organizations and 
Institutions. 


The Conference was presided over by Mr. 


Donald Cameron as 3anfi 
School of Fine Arts and was extremely inter- 
and Un- 
Western 
Canada Theatre Conference will mark a mile- 
stone in the development of Canadian Theatre. 


Director of the 


esting enthusiastic throughout. 


doubtedly the formation of the 


The Conference was unanimous in agreeing 
that greater emphasis should be placed on 
developing an appreciation of the role that the 
Theatre can play in the development of higher 
esthetic standards in every community. It was 
also enthusiastic in its belief that the time had 
come when greater encouragement should be 
given to the development of our own Canadian 
dramatic literature and with this in view, the 
Conference will seek to discover and encourage 
Canadian writers and play-wrights wherever 
they may be. 


DONALD CAMERON. 





The Pamphlet Age 


RECONSTRUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Post-ll’ar Problems: A Reading List: A Select 
Bibliography on Post-War Settlement 
Reconstruction, by R. Flenley. (Toronto: 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Street West). Price, 25 


and 


Canadian 
230 Bloor 


61 pages. 


cents. 


The preparation of such a bibliography as this 
is a dangerous enterprise, for the number of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles dealing with the 
post-war world is legion. It is difficult enough 
to organize such material even topically although 
on the whole the compiler of this list has done 
this part of the work fairly effectively. Then there 
are the major problems of inclusion or omission. 
In his pretatory note, Professor Flenley admits 
that the ‘list is 


} 
items originally 


by no means complete, and many 
gathered have been omitted’. In 
checking the list on certain topics in which we 
have inclined to be 
somewhat critical of the results although usually 
ome ot the outstanding books or articles are indi- 
cated. One wonders how the average 
be helped by this bibliography. 


special knowledge, we are 


reader will 
Very few Cana- 
dian libraries would be equipped to provide him 
with all the references cited, and he might find 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
magazines even if he 
to obtain them. 


some of the 
had the financial 
But it is an excellent thing 
a list to refer to, 


be ks or 
means 
such 


to have and many of the 


readers will be eager to secure a copy and keep it 
on their desks. Of course, to make it really valu- 
able, it will be necessary to publish supplements 
from time to time, and it might be even more 
valuable to publish an abridgement for the sake ot 
those who are not students in universities and who 
cannot borrow tomes from metropolitan libraries. 


Reconstruction in Canada: 
University of 
Ashley. 


Press ). 


Lectures given in the 
Edited by C. A. 
University of Toronto 


Toronto: 
(Toronto: 
Paper, $1.00. 

These lectures are well worth the attention ot 
all Canadians. It is true that in them attention is 
necessary internal adjustments in 
Canada rather than international adjustments, al- 
though Prof. Parkinson does contribute one of the 
lectures on “International Collabora- 
tion” and in the last and summary lecture, Presi 
dent Cody states quite properly that “national 
problems can be solved only in relation to inter- 
national problems”. Several of the lectures deal 
with the question of the conservation of our soil 


focussed on 


Economic 


and water resources, and these are perhaps ar 
among the most valuable in the book. It makes 
one realize how much the whole future of Canada 
depends upon our ability to prevent the erosion 
of our soil and the depletion of our forests. Dean 
C. R. Young and Eric Arthur make notable con 
tributions on the Construction Building and Hous- 
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spectively. Professor Brady in a lecture on 


ocratic Institutions makes some _ excellent 
vestions as to where our democratic technique 
in its high purpose, although we would like 
ee some of our academic leaders face up 
kly to the question as to how a central gov- 
ent might be constructed which would consist 
elected by 


chosen directly by corporations or 


me members constituencies and 
voca- 
groups. 


There is no reason why such a 


lopment might not be envisaged without some 
“Fascist” all the time. 


the lectures fail, it is in the emphasis on a 


the gallery shouting 


subjects to the exclusion of others which may 
Dr. Coates, for in- 
e, mentions the dual problems of population 
immigration and he calls the first the least 
rstood of our problems and then dismisses the 
le matter in a paragraph. The Social Services 


lealt with by Dr. Stuart Jaffray. 


ereater significance. 


Problem of Unemployment, by the directors 
of Lever Brothers and Unilever, with fore- 
word by Gilbert E. Jackson. (Toronto: The 
Oxiord University Press). Price, 25 cents. 
id all the talk of full employment, there are 
who have actually tackled the problem ot 
full employment may be maintained in a 
economy. They talk about planning just as 
body any planning in the 
Brothers and Uni- 
here propose a scheme which seems highly 
ticable without universal regimentation. 
ere is a place in it for public works, but these 
ild be begun for the most part only when the 
e of unemployment, more or 


had ever dc ne 


[he directors of Lever 


less inevitable 
free economy, seems imminent. 
[he report of the directors assumes that a free 
certain amount of floating 
but states that this should not be deemed 
‘rious unless it 842 per cent. Of 
this is particularly true in Canada where 
of the important occupations, e@., lumber- 
ind harvesting, are apt to be seasonal. Where 
per centage of the unemployed begins to ex- 
8'3 per cent, it 


my requires a 


exceeds 


| is time for the government 
in with certain capital expenditures to 
slack, but in this, to 


se in taxation which only accentuates the 


doing avoid 


ion. Thus the report says: 

a single budget, bal- 

nced annually, taxation is imposed at a high- 
rate in times of depression, at a 
te in times of prosperity. The procedure 
uld be the 


“Under the system of 
lower 


reverse. In booms the Govern- 
ent’s policy should be to check spending ; 


slumps to encourage it.” (Page 55). 


he answer to unemployment involves mone- 
easures, budgetary measures and capital 
enditures by the government, certain anti- 


ployment measures which may be taken by 


industry itself operating independently of gov- 
ernment, certain social security measures, and fi- 
nally certain international agreements. It would 
be folly to think that the evil can be 
only one type of activity. A 


phlet ! 


ended by 


realistic little pam- 


World Reconstruction, by Percy Price. (Toronto, 
The Thorn Press). 62 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

A very readable pamphlet on some of the major 
issues in world reconstruction. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Clarence Streit 
for his emphasis on the necessary abridgement of 
national After considering such 
questions as world law, world justice and a world 
police force—to say nothing of the necessities of 
creating a world patriotism, he deals with such 
economic problems as world currency, social re- 
construction and the stabilization of employment. 
In general, his approach is sound, although the 


sovereignty. 


effort to condense in a few pages what requires 
books may occasionally give an impression of 
superficiality. Thus, he says, “to set up one mone- 
tary standard for the whole world would be one 
of the first acts of the world state.” It all depends 
upon what he means by this. If he means the 
establishment of a world currency, doubts 
it; if, on the other hand, he suggests financial 
agreement to facilitate the flow of world trade 
and to stabilize all currencies, so far as they can 
be stabilized, of course. 


one 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 
1, The Air We Breathe; 2, My Share and Yours; 
3, /’m Free to Choose. (Published jointly by 
the Canadian Council on Education for 
Citizenship and the Ca *adian Association for 
Adult Education). Price, 10 cents each. 

These three pamphlets are the first of a series 
published jointly by the Canadian Association for 
\dult Education and the Canadian Council on 
Education for Citizenship. They are anonymous 
in authorship, and no single writer “is respon- 
sible for the subject matter of any one pamphlet.” 
This has certain advantages, but it also makes the 
organizations responsible for any statement which 
may appear in the treatment of some of the sub- 
jects which are highly controversial. The pamph- 
lets are apparently designed for use in the class- 
room or in such groups as Home and School As- 
sociations. The central topic of these three pamph 
lets as of those which will follow is “The Demo- 
cratic Way.” 

The first of these pamphlets is primarily a com- 
parison of the democratic way with the mode of 
living promoted by countries. The 

deals with the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The third with the right and 
freedom of association. All three pamphlets are 
highly readable and suggestive although they are 


totalitarian 
Sect ynd 
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not characterized by any particular insight into the 
nfinite complications of the fundamental problem 
it the relation of freedom and authority, nor any 
great historical appreciation of the forces which 


have slowly determined the growth of human 
freedom Here and there too, are some statements 
which may be challenged. lor instance, in the 
pamphlet on “I’m Free to choose,” page 13, we 
read 


“Party government is, in fact, the secret of 
free government. Parties then come into 
existence to educate and organize the elec- 
torate. . The great virtue of the two- 
party system which exists in most English- 
speaking countries is that it enables the 
voter to say issue that 
betore 


yes or no on 
him.” 


every 
comes 

Of course, there are many voices today which 
are saying the same thing, but a careful examina- 
tion of the history of seventeenth century Eng- 
land will reveal the fact that the two-party sys- 
tem was evolved as a practicable method of solv- 
ing the problem created by the rejection by Par- 
liament of the divine right of kings to designate 


as their executive ministers whomsoever they 
chose. It worked in Britain for nearly three cen- 
turies, and in that country, it still seems to work. 
But when transplanted to other European coun- 
tries, it did not work, and it may not work in 
Canada and the United States indefinitely. 

And can it be claimed that the two-party 
system as we know it (or do not know it) “en- 
bles the voter to say yes or no on Every issue 


1 
| 


omes before him”? Such an assumption pre 
supposes that on every issue the parties have dia- 
view, that the con- 
servatives, let us say, hold to policy A as opposed 
to policy M; to policy B as opposed to policy N, 
etc. But how am I going to register my vote if 


of both Policy A and Policy N? What 


oppt sed pt ints of 


I approve 
is more, as Lord Courtney wrote in his “Working 
Constitution of the United Kingdom”: 

“Every party in power leans in the direc- 
tion of the A Conser- 
Liberal gov- 


It is a common ex- 


policy of its opponents. 


vative government is liberal, a 


ernment is conservative. 
perience for each in turn to be condemned by 
its extreme followers for adopting the policy 
The 

hows that 


adversaries well 
and it 


Conservative are 


of its complaint is 
both Liberal and 


conscious that the 


founded, 
true line 
of national government follows a course be 
tween their exclusive lines of policy.” 

It would be dangerous for a neutral observer to 
apply this quotation to the prevailing political 
situation in Canada, but the reader can do it for 
himself. 
statement in the 
pamphlet on “My Share and Yours”. 


Then, there is a similar 


too, 





“Every citizen should belong to a political 
party, study its policies, contribute to its 
support, lend his counsel to the formation 
of its policies, and do whatever work in the 
way of electioneering, canvassing and scruti- 
neering he may be capable of doing.” 

in the 


reservations, 


struggle of 
this 


such 
and 


parties? But despite 


series deserves wide use 


study. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 

Canada's Last Frontier: by Trevor Lloyd. 

Homes or Hovels: Some Authoritative Views on 
Canadian Housing; a 
Anthony Adamson. 

Security for Canadians: by Charlotte Whitton. 
Published jointly by the Canadian Institute 
ot International Relations and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. Price, 10 
cents each. 

The “Behind the Headlines” series of pamphlets 
has been deservedly popular. 


report prepared by 


They are attrac- 
tively prepared, and in addition to the text by 
competent writers, contain usable bibliographies 
and some questions for private or group study. 
The discussion vary in They 
sometimes much material or 
experience in the average discussion group. 

The last three issues in the 1942-43 series are 
most worthwhile. 


outlines value. 


assume too source 


Trevor Lloyd of the Depart 
ment ot Geography at Dartmouth College con 
tributes an extraordinarily adequate, if brief, 
treatment, of Canada’s great Northland—its geo 
graphical position, climate, natural resources, 
present population and possibilities of expansion. 

In Homes or Hovels we find a deviation from 
the usual treatment. Part I is really a report of 
the main arguments introduced at a conference on 
Housing sponsored by the Ontario Association of 
Architects this year and attended by housing ex- 


perts, labor and governmental representatives, etc 
The discussion has been excellently reported by 
\nthony Adamson who has lightened the narrative 
Here one can 
read for himself not only the conflict of opinion 


by his own quiet sense of humour. 


which comes to the surface in any real discussion 
but 
repartee between outstanding experts. 


group, which, in this case, punctuated the 
Part II is 
a summary of an address by the noted American 
expert on housing, Miss Catherine Bauer, while 
Part III propounds ten common questions con- 
cerning the housing problem in Canada and at 
tempts—rather effectively at that—ten answers in 
a nutshell. The whole pamphlet is well illustrated 
and deserves wide use. 

The latest of the series is by Dr. Charlotte 
Whitton and is an introduction to the whole prob- 
lem of social security in Canada. It is basically 
philosophical in treatment, as it should be, and 
in the opening pages, Dr. Whitton’s presents many 
needed warnings to those who expect social secur- 
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o solve all their bitter problems of existence. 
material presented is excellent, but one fears 
it will not prove easy reading for the unin- 
ted or the moronic. Nor is the discussion out- 
pt to be of great value to the average group, 
ugh it will certainly make the members aware 
eir own ignorance of the whole subject. 


RACE, REFUGEES AND IMMIGRATION 
Unity of the Human Race, by D. R. Gaultier. 
(Montreal: Provincial Printing Reg’d., 6466 
St. Lawrence Boulevard). Price, 25 cents. 
ndoubtedly, the racial problem is looming up 
probably the major problem in the post-war 

rld and in some respects the most difficult. It 
ssible to work out mathematical formulas for 

rger production and distribution of goods, but 
is not possible to solve the race problem by 
thematics. For it is not so much a question of 
lition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
it is of psychology. Races may or may not exist, 
ut if there are groups which think they are races 
| act as if they were required by primeval 
es to maintain a separate identity, social prob- 
emerge. 
his little 
ler the 


considers the 
and 
lology and Race, History and Race, Religion 
Race. The is rather general and 
rather real aspects of the whole matter are 
rlooked. But the strong 
peal for regarding nothing human as foreign 


pamphlet problem 


sub-titles—Physiology Race, 
treatment 


author does make a 


Free Press of Canada Speaks, published by 
the United Jewish Refugee War Relief Agen 
es, Montreal. 
Our Allies Live or 


rials on the Refugee 


Free. 
Die? Collected  edi- 
Problem, published 
the Winnipeg Branch, Canadian National 
{ ommiuttee on Refugees. 


ise,’ by Watson 


1 
| 


ree. 
Thomson (Winnipeg, 
Fifteen cents. 

these pamphlets consist of 


Publishers). 


fit t tr if 


Iwo (¢ 


ts from editorials in Canadian newspapers 
¢ for a more generous attitude on the 
the government towards those refugees 
Nazi persecution whom it is still possible 


to rescue. 


Watson Thomson’s pamphlet reveals “the 
of Canada’s inhumanity to man” and de 
i. wide reading, not only because it is 
en with great passion and throws a lurid 


n the most conspicuous sin of omission in 
la’s War Effort, but 


r and unequivocal terms the major prob- 


because it also raises 


which Canada must face when this war is 
namely, the liberalization of our immigra- 
policies. Mr. Thomson deals not only with 
general question of refugees but with the 


cific question of Anti-Semitism and he quotes 


these figures regarding the distribution of Jew- 
ish refugees, as of 1939: 

154.000 

(48,000 received into Great Britain) 


December 31, 
Europe 


Palestine 60,000 


Shanghai 15,000 
United States 90,000 
Canada 382 


That, probably, is why Canada 
as a Christian (!) 


regards itseli 
nation. 

Some will be disposed to challenge Mr. Thom 
son’s appeal for a multi-coloured Canada, not on 
moral but on sociological grounds. New countries 
cannot be too picky when it comes to separating 
the wheat from the chaff among prospective im- 
migrants. Still, one doubts whether it is neces 
sary to maintain the fundamental right of every 
person to migrate wherever he chooses. Indeed, 
it may be claimed that a culture, like an individu 
al, has an inherent right to safeguard its own 
perpetuity and to adopt immigration policies which 
will provide these But when the 
and frightened 
and plead for 
sanctuary, those who are deaf to their cries must 


safeguards. 
world’s cup of anguish overflows, 
refugees knock at closed gates 
eventually reckon with the moral judgment. of 
mankind. 


FOR CATHOLIC DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Transition From War to Peace: 
Post-War W orld 
The Catholic 


Peace ). 


A Report of the 

Committee. (Washington, 

Association for International 

Price, ten cents. 

Principles of Peace: Selections from Papal Docu 
ments, Leo XIII to Pius XII. (Washington, 
National Catholic Welfare 


Price, $7.50. (American). 


Conference ) 
894. 

he small pamphlet, containing the report « 
the post-war world 
Catholic 
tains in 
pendices, 


Pages, 
t 
committee, set up by the 


\ssociation for International Peace, 
addition to the report, stimulating ap- 
a brief bibliography (mostly of pamph 


con 


let literature) and a discussion outline sufficient 
to cover eight discussions. 
Of basic significance is Principles of Peace 
selections from papal documents, including 


encyclicals, allocutions, motu proprios, 


etc. These constitute 


addresses, 
a sort of papal white book, 
giving in their words the policy of the Vatican in 
matters of economic and international collabor- 
ation. One of the American magazines reviewing 
the book indicates that its publication is a_ bid 
for an invitation to the Pope to sit at the peace 
table. Whether that is true or not, it is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection. Of course, the Pope 
occupies a peculiar position inasmuch as he is 
the only recognized leader of a religious group 
whose pronunciations on the whole are supposed 
to bind the adherents of the church of which he 
is the titular head, and it is not 
Roman Catholics, even in 


necessary for 


Canada, to be “more 
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Catholic than the Pope.” What he has said is 
therefore deserving of careful study on the part 
of both non-Catholics and Catholics. A large 
index gives one quick access to particular topics. 
For instance, under “bombardment of open cities 
referred to the condemna- 
1915, of the bombardment of 
undefended particularly “the 
sanctuary of Loreto, glory and guardian of the 
Marches, Italy and the World,” (note the se- 
quence ), and of February 17, 1916, lamenting the 
bombardment of Ravenna by Austrian aviators, 


condemned” we are 
tion on July 12, 


open and cities, 


and of April 26, 1916, of Treviso by enemy bomb- 


ers, and of March 24, 1940, in his address in St 
Peter’s Basilica: 

“More than once, to Our great distress 
the laws which bind civilized peoples togethe: 
have been violated; most lamentably, unde 
fended cities, country towns and village 
have been terrorized by bombing, destroye: 
by fire and thrown down in ruins; unarmed 
citizens, even the sick, helpless old peopk 
and innocent children have been turned out 
of their homes, and often visited with death.” 

From such exact words, one can better envisage 
the general attitude of the Vatican. 





Appraisal of The Co-Operative Economy 


A Co-operative Ecotiomy: A Study ot Demo- 
cratic Economic Movements, by Benson Y. 
Landis. (Toronto, The Musson Book Com- 
pany). $2.75. 

About thirty years ago, the reviewer was con- 
versing with the treasurer of a great American 
corporation which was then engaged in fighting 
a terrible strike. The treasurer had just returned 
from attending the Yale-Harvard game at New 
Haven. “I love to be anywhere,” he said, “where 
one group of men is trying to get on top of 
another group.” Unconsciously, he had expressed 
the prevailing philosophy of unbridled competi- 
tion. He would probably find much in our mod- 
ern world to fascinate and amuse him. 

Since then, the pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extreme and now the entire emphasis 
seems to be on co-operative techniques. We have 
witnessed the “co-operation” of manufacturers 
in the form of trusts and monopolies, the co- 
operation of workingmen through labor unions in 
their efforts to secure higher wages and better 
working conditions (if not, indeed the ultimate 
control of industry itself), the co-operation of 
agricultural producers in marketing as evidenced 
in our wheat-pools, the co-operation of consumers 
at the reduction if not the 
complete elimination of profits, co-operative hous- 
finance organizations such as 
credit-unions, and those other forms of co-oper- 
ation which are seen in public ownership enter- 
notably of hydro-electric plants, and the 
use of public credit as a means of bolstering up an 


d la Rochdale aiming 


ing, co-operative 


7 ric Ss 
prise 


economy that had almost ceased to function. 

The time is ripe for an appraisal of the whole 
trend co-operation, and in this new 
volume, Dr. Landis endeavors to make such an 
appraisal, particularly of the situation in the 
United States. In doing so, he frankly commits 
himself to the co-operative economy as opposed 
t various 


towards 


to the alternatives of capitalism, com- 
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munism and fascism and sums up his case in the 

last chapter, as follows: 
“The ultimate control in the co-operative 
economy will be ‘cost-control.’ Cost will con- 
trol the exchanges of goods. Savings made 
above cost will be distributed to the users 
and owners to the extent of their participa 
tion in the various economic enterprises. The 
surpluses of these operations will thus spread 
purchasing power among the people. This 
is the basis, in social theory of the people's 
program of peace and plenty. 
“The co-operative economy will thus be ‘man- 
aged’ by the voluntary organizations of pro 
ducers and consumers, and by the agencies 
publicly owned by citizens. This economy will 
be self-contained, and independent of the po- 
litical state, although interdependent with it.” 

Dr. Landis has been closely associated with the 
co-operative movement for years. He grew up in 
rural Pennsylvania, saw his first co-op in 1911 
in a purchasing association among Mennonite 
farmers. In 1921 he published “Pacemakers in 
Farmers’ Co-operation” and since 1923 he has 
been with the Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. He was sent in 1931 
to Antigonish, Nova Scotia, to study the co- 
operative movement. On his return to the United 
States he told the reviewer that he had just wit- 
nessed the finest piece of co-operative endeavor 
on the North American continent. 

The appraisal is rich in factual material, and 
for the most part, despite the author’s bias to- 
wards co-operation, it is so arranged and with 
sO many questions articulated that the reader can 
do his own thinking and come to his own con- 
clusions. This reviewer is not so sure that such 
a “Self-contained economy,” independent of 
political control, is possible, nor does he believe 


that it is either possible or desirable to eliminate 


the element of competition in life, since life itselt 
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largely a state of tension. He recognizes, of 
urse, the value of co-operation in many of our 

cial enterprises, but he does not believe that 

: ,luction at cost is feasible in many desirable 
: it highly speculative enterprises. The unit cost 
j production in, for example, minerals, varies 
emendously, and yet the price that such products 
1a ill bring in the market is largely beyond the 
ontrol of the producer. If that price is not large 
ough to cover his necessary costs, he must simply 
ease production. Again, price can not be esti- 
ited in terms of cost alone, except perhaps in 
limited number of primary materials. Here, 
uman psychology enters into the picture, and 
unless one is willing to submit to the regimenta- 
of all tastes and appetites, the equation of 

ts equalling prices fails, because men will pay 
something they like than its real 
t, while, on the other hand, they will not 
willing to pay the actual cost for a suit of 
lothes, no matter how well made, if they dis- 
pprove its pattern, style or texture. One set of 
determine 


ore for 


another set of factors, 
determine prices. Wherever the 
ks of loss are high, they will only be under- 
taken where the 
equally high. 


tactors costs ; 
cluding costs, 
possibility of real profits is 
That is why a co-operative economy may be 
horoughly practicable provided one is able to 
secure wise management, in the production and 
listribution of certain commodities such as elec- 
tric power or even some forms of transportation, 
but it might be fatal if applied to mining or cer- 


tain types of manufacturing which must cater 


primarily to popular demand. Nor is it a sufficient 
answer to say that in such instances, government 
ownership is the answer. Why? Because, if the 
government cannot produce the article at a price 
which those who want it will pay and which 
is at the same time not under the aggregate cost, 
the deficit will have to be taken care of by taxa- 
tion or the use of the public credit, and that 
really means that who don’t want the 
article or service are being forced against their 
will to pay for the fulfilled desires of others. 
There is, indeed a brief but significant chapter 


pet ple 


on taxation as a means of co-operative financing. 
The author says: “The kind of tax program people 
favor seems to depend in large part upon what 
they think the main trend in the national domestic 
policy should be or will be.”” There is, however, 
no fundamental attempt to analyse here the very 
rationale of taxation, or even the morale of tax- 
ation, although the problem of joint returns 
for husband and wife, tax-exempt securities, and 
the dangers in a consumers’ tax-levy are dealt 
with. Taxation differs from any other item in our 
budget in the lack of choice which the tax-payer 
has. The community decides what it shall spend 
the money on, and then decides how much each 
one has to pay—and the decisions may be arbi- 
trary in the extreme. One often wonders if un- 
der these circumstances, there can be a just sys- 
tem of taxation, since taxation too often becomes 
a method, without any moral judgment whatever, 
of mulcting the haves on the demand of the have- 
nots. 


C. BE. Srcoex. 





Integration Through Education 


he Universities Look for Unity, by John Ulric 
Nef. (Pantheon Books N.Y.) 
. (American ). 


25 cents 
This short pamphlet by the professor of eco- 


Inc., Price, 


mic history at the University of Chicago, has 
irticular significance for the adult educational- 
st. For however much we have think 
that our chief job is to compete with David Sar- 
off and Samuel Goldwyn, we must still look to 
he universities to help us find some sane and 
‘ moral content for our teaching. much 
ve busy ourselves with techniques for getting 
ideas across to the community we serve, what 
ideas we intend to get across will continue to be 
the more vital question to interest us. Healthy 
universities are the places for us to turn for those 
deas. Our Canadian universities may seem to be 
ecoming increasingly sterile, but that 


} more 


come to 


However 


is only 


reason to look for the causes of their fail- 
ure. For without successful universities the adult 


1 « elaheemesit 


educationalist will be like a ship without a rudder, 
an explorer without a compass. 

Professor Nef starts from the idea (as patent- 
ly true for Canada as he makes it for the U.S.A.) 
that our physical response to the war, has not 
been accompanied by any equal moral or intellec- 
tual response. He that this lack will have 
very immediate and very tragic results. For it 
will mean that when the day of peace arrives, we 
will have nothing creative enough to replace the 
Hitlerian New Order and we will therefore fall 
back into an old world, out of the failure of 
which Hitlerism itself sprang. The reason for 
this moral dearth, is not only in the transitory 
phenomenon of the moment—but in the deep- 
seated materialism and the misdirected individu- 
alism of our civilization. During the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences and their Gargan- 
tuan infant, industrialism, we com- 
munity, any real belief in either art or philoso- 


sees 


lost as a 
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phy. And as art and philosophy are the only 
means of achieving those transcendent values, out 
of which the climate of a civilization is born, 
without them we became as arid and as unstable 
as the shifting sands. This does not mean that 
Nef wishes to turn back from science and its 
amazing fruits. All he wants is that “knowledge 
in the kingdom of the transcendental and knowl- 
edge in the realm of the physical . . . should 
coexist to their great mutual advantage and to 
the advantage of the legitimate aspirations of 
men and women throughout the world.” Like the 
blind man and the deaf man, they must cross 
the stream together. For only in the combina- 
tion of the two will the roaring torrent of to- 
day’s crisis be crossed successfully. 

In this vast problem, symptoms of which are 
found in every corner of our civilization, Pro- 
fessor Nef is primarily interested in how it has 
affected our universities and what role the uni- 
versities can play in its solution. First, how 
have the universities failed in the past? They 
have been dogged by specialization and depart- 
mentalism so that each little segment of knowl- 
edge, cut off from the rest of knowledge, has 
been as and unproductive as grass 
under a Universities have served to 
produce techniques and technicians rather than 
sane ideas and thinking citizens (certain heads 
of Canadian universities please note). Nef goes 
even deeper, he Says that the objectives of the 
university, as much as of the society as a whole, 
are out of date. They are “bankrupt.” The old 
idea that the function of 
utilitarian one, 


colourless 


stone. 


the universities was a 
(utilitarian in its most material- 
istic connotation) has ceased to have any valid- 
ity. It has ceased to serve as a dynamic. The uni- 
versity must become in the future a place where 
all knowledge is made over, and out of that in- 
tegration, the meaning and destiny of our civiliza- 
tion are discovered. 

There is not room here to describe the reforms 
that Professor Nef would institute to achieve 
the ends he desires. Like most good means, they 
are closely identified with the ends in question. 
Let readers buy the pamphlet and read it for 
themselves. They will be well rewarded. Quite 
apart from its content they will learn much in 
the sensitive and accurate use of the English 
language as an instrument for conveying ideas. 

At the end Professor Nef quotes from an edi- 
torial printed on Armistice Day, 1924, in the 
Manchester Guardian. It is a plea that in the 
eleventh hour we start building a moral edifice 
to save us from the storm. It is a plea, so true 
and so terrible for us today, that everyone who 
remains in the security and optimism of the 
North American Continent should let it eat into 
his heart. 


“The dead in war are terribly at the 
mercy of the living. Those whom we shall 


remember in the two minutes of silence to- 
day, gave their lives, which most of them 
treasured, in the hope that their gift would 
help to make a cleaner and less sour world. 
But, their lives once given, they lost all 
their own power to insist, when peace came, 
that this price should not have been paid 
for nothing. Once they were out of the 
way, it rested with us who have survived 
them to decide whether the dead should be 
remembered for ever as founders of a nobler 
new Europe.” ' ‘ 
GEORGE GRANT. 


(Continued from page five) 


international police force — and 


remember, 
Canada may emerge from this war one of the 
few creditor nations left—which we shall place 


at the disposal of whatever international gov- 
ernment the United Nations may be able to set 
up, and be prepared to fight anywhere in the 
world that 


If we are so disposed, what changes 


whenever government gives the 
signal ? 
in our national psychology must follow ? 

Can we do away with tariffs or even greatly 
lessen them if it means, as seems likely, that 
our wages and/or standard of living must 
inevitably be reduced to that prevailing in other 
countries capable of producing the same kind 
of goods? Or would we approve of the lessen- 
ing of tariffs if it meant deflation on a huge 
scale, in which many of our citizens who have 
equity in property or capital goods would see 
it whittled down to little or even perhaps com- 
pletely wiped out? Or if it could only be 
affected by a tremendous inflation so that any- 
one who had cash reserves or securities with a 
fixed evaluation (even, perhaps, government 
bonds) would be unable to purchase much of 
anything with them. 

Finally, have we yet learned the real im- 
becility of isolationism? Are there still not 
too many Canadians who believe that we should 
be left alone to develop our country as we like, 
expecting the other nations to take whatever 
we see fit to produce at prices which we con- 
sider fair and proper, or who still cherish a 
naive faith in a kind of Canadian Sinn Fein or 
in the slightly more expansive concept of 


western hemisphere solidarity? One wonders. 


C.2z.& 
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